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TWILIGHT 



ALEXANDER HARRISON 



there was any such golden sunlight. But 
now I know there is, for last July I 
coasted along Southern Spain, and saw 
the real Sorolla colors. 

Art critics and theorists may discuss 
at length the question of whether or not 
an artist should perpetuate a moment of 
intense suffering, but it must be con- 
fessed that the canvas, which attracts the 
most attention in this Museum, is a paint- 
ing by Julian Story illustrating an in- 
cident of the French Revolution related 
in Lamartine's "History of the Giron- 
dists." Monsieur Sombreuil will be 
granted his life by the howling Paris 



mob if his daughter, who has plead for 
him, drinks the blood of murdered aris- 
tocrats. ,As a negro prepares to toss the 
corpses into a cart, and the grinning 
sans-culottes shake their fists and show 
their teeth, the beautiful young woman 
stretches forth her hand for the bitter 
cup. 

From all these pictures with their 
variety of color and theme one passes 
again into the hall of statuary, with its 
fine plaster groups, and from there, out- 
side where the good St. Louis is always 
keeping faithful watch over the busy 
city. 



HOUSING REFORM* 

BY EDWARD T. HARTMAN 

Secretary of the Massachusetts Civic League 



"TTOUSING reform," as used in this 
JZlpaper, should develop some rela- 
tionship with the artistic. It is possible 
in theory and practice to so develop it, 
although that form of development is as 
yet a too academic accomplishment. 

The sanest interpretation of the mean- 
ing of "housing reform" would seem to 
point to the development of homes which 
are easy of access, light, dry, well ven- 



tilated, cheerful. The need for this re- 
form is easily seen when we consider 
the unplanned areas covered by high, 
crowded, dark, damp, filthy, depressing 
places which so many of our fellow citi- 
zens through preference or force of cir- 
cumstances call "home." The essence of 
a successful life must be to give and re- 
ceive day by day the best that the 
healthy nature craves, that the ability of 



*A paper read at the annual meeting of the American Federation of Arts, Washington, D. C, 
May 9, 10, 11, 1912. 
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the individual can secure and that rea- 
sonable foresight will permit. How far 
we are from this one does not have to 
look far to see. 

As was pointed out in Art and 
Progress for February, most of what we 
have done has been indefinite in its na- 
ture and it has been too much applied 
to efforts to improve somewhat certain 
centers of fully and badly developed 
cities, while in the meantime embryo 
cities are everywhere starting without 
staff or compass and the fringe of every 
city is allowed to grow like the bush- 
man's beard. 

An ideal development of a home dis- 
trict would provide individual houses of 
attractive design, large and small ac- 
cording to the needs and the means of the 
occupants, with open spaces about them, 
with vegetation, and all laid out with 
proper orientation in a street system 
combining both the practical and the 
esthetic. Such development should char- 
acterize all districts, old and new alike. 
This is the positive side of the canvas. 
Every element in it adds to its construc- 
tive human values. Such a development 
will have good human and good esthetic 
values. 

In other words, if we could ever come 
to treating community development as 
artists treat the development of a single 
canvas, we could have every element of 
art in the physical community itself. For 
art may be as well and as effectively 
developed on a canvas of ten square 
miles as on one of ten square feet. The 
larger canvas ought to interest us more 
than the smaller. It is constructive, it 
is big with human possibility. An ex- 
ample of the opposite method may be 
seen when we find, as we can, people 
who call themselves artistic and who try 
to manifest this fact, and themselves, 
through the development of an artistic 
home for themselves, on a beautiful 
boulevard, leading to an art museum. It 
is a selfish and narrow idea. Our com- 
munities are to-day developed too much 
along this line, with a rapid gradation 
down to whole districts filled with 
misery, squalor, crime, darkness. 

Housing reform stands for a possible 



home for every human being. It stands 
for a city in any street of which there is 
an absence of the unesthetic, even if the 
general effect may sometimes have to be 
commonplace. Housing reform, there- 
fore, stands for democracy. It believes 
that no citizen should be able to find any 
part of his city so hideous as to give him 
pain. It particularly believes that no 
citizen should be forced or allowed to 
live in such a condition as would offend 
ordinary taste. 

All of the aims of housing reform have 
a direct relation to the esthetic ; they are, 
among other things, the fundamentals of 
democratic and community esthetics. But 
to treat this question in a primitive way 
it should be developed in contrast with 
the ideals and methods of the campaign 
for village improvement, about which we 
have heard so much. American towns 
and cities have grown planless and with- 
out the aid of the architect. What there 
is of art in them results in a spotted 
effect with great blotches of ugliness be- 
tween, except where a few people of 
means and taste have segregated them- 
selves into a fractional community of their 
own. The general result has been bad, 
fundamentally bad. Then came the im- 
provement societies. They have tried 
with nobleness and even consistency of 
purpose to remedy the defects. They 
have pulled weeds, mowed lawns, burned 
rubbish, buried tin cans and stones, 
planted trees and shrubs. They have 
patched up, painted, papered and plas- 
tered. They have brass-banded, orated, 
pamphleteered and pictured. They have 
shrubbed and scrubbed, wined and dined. 
But they have attempted the impossible 
with the impossible and they have in the 
main failed. With an impossible foun- 
dation and a great lack of skill the best 
intentions in the world have gone to 
waste. 

It should be made permanently clear 
that a building may be structurally sound 
and that a city plan may have every 
element of engineering efficiency and yet 
both be hideously ugly. The essence of 
the problem lies in a blend of the effi- 
ciency of the engineer with the touch of 
the artist. Generally speaking the struc- 
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turally safest building lines are those of 
the properly balanced parallelopiped. 
Also generally speaking the most effec- 
tive street system is the radial, invented 
by the geometric spider. But a store box 
is as beautiful as the one and the aerial 
construction of the other did not have to 
consider contours any more than did 
William Penn in his gridiron system. 
With all of these there yet remains to be 
developed adaptation to the environ- 
ment and that margin of generosity in 
imaginative treatment which Raymond 
Unwin says is necessary if we may con- 
sider a thing well done. 

This imaginative treatment is what we 
have lacked. Here lies the secret of the 
failure of the village improvers. Their 
failure is sadly evidenced by the grave 
stones which line the way of their his- 
tory. The death rate among them has 
been greater than can be found in con- 
nection with any other type of organi- 
zation of which I have knowledge. It is 
almost entirely due to the fact that they 
did not deal with fundamentals. They 
and their leaders have to a great extent 
lacked training. They have tried im- 
possible, or at any rate unsatisfactory, 
things upon an improper foundation. 
Their energies have been dissipated by a 
trial here and a trial there. The results 
were mostly unsatisfactory and the so- 
cieties have died. 

It is interesting to note in this con- 
nection that the oldest society in the 
country has never had to meet the most 
difficult problems. Stockb ridge has 
everything a generous Nature could give. 
She has no masses of bad buildings. 
Her buildings are located in spacious 
grounds and each, with its trees and 
shrubs, blends easily with the whole. 
She is too small to recognize her plan- 
lessness. She does not want to grow 
and it will be a long time before the 
Laurel Hill Society feels the real pres- 
sure of emergency. It need never feel 
this if it does what others have failed to 
do, and that is to grow right from now 
on. 

So far as the much heralded "clean- 
up" is concerned, it is all right, but it is 
better to start clean and stay clean. We 



do not smear dirt on our faces, and we 
wash them with approximate regularity. 
Why should we pile dirt and rubbish all 
about our homes and then "clean up"? 
When a "clean-up" is needed there is 
prima facie evidence of carelessness or 
deliberate wrong. 

It is in the beginning that town plan- 
ning and carefully drawn and effectively 
enforced housing laws have a chance to 
write themselves large in history. They 
should at the first be worked out with 
care and along comprehensive lines. The 
great mistake to-day is that they are 
treated as an afterthought. Every place 
asked to consider such things replies 
that it has no problem, that it is not 
so bad as some other place where some- 
thing is being done and that people 
should leave it alone. 

The mother does not wait till her 
child is ready for the hospital, the in- 
sane asylum or the juvenile court be- 
fore she accepts her problem. From the 
start it is hers to nourish, to plan for, 
to care for, to direct, that her child may 
be healthy and happy and beautiful at 
all times. Here lies her motherhood. 
It should be the same with the citizen 
and his city, for God does not make 
our cities. 

If we should work for art we should 
work for it in and around our every- 
day lives. Success of the kind we have 
had in America has reserved art too 
much for special niches, just as it has 
reserved religion for Sunday. And as 
many people who see the falsity of a 
for-Sunday-only religion go either to no 
religion or to an every-day religion, just 
so many people, seeing the falsity of 
the art of the niches, go against all art 
or they accept it as a part of their code 
of living and want to find it in all man 
does. The wealth of life and pleasure 
in life which the latter course will bring 
when it is pursued with anything ap- 
proaching the consistent and the uni- 
versal can be measured only by the few 
who possess prophetic souls. 

Good housing is one of the most fun- 
damental things in the development of 
either the esthetic, the economic or the 
social values of a community. Why 
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should it, then, be treated as an after- 
thought? Why should we be asked to 
endure bad housing till the crop of ill 
health, immorality, poverty and squalor 
can be no longer endured and we are 
at last forced to turn simply because 
our race instincts abhor extinction? 
There is no reason in it at all. 

We all know that health, morality, 
thrift, self-reliance are inseparable from 
beauty — the beauty of life, the beauty 
which is superior to and yet from which 
springs the more specialized beauty of 
the art museum. Such beauty can not 
be successfully developed or maintained 
either in or about the hovel or the bar- 
rack tenement. The ideal to which we 
must come is that to which English 
housing experts are pointing the way; 
that is the detached or semi-detached 
cottage with its bit of lawn in front and 
its garden in the rear for the humblest 
of our citizens. Those of you who have 
seen the nearest approaches to the ideal 
in this respect, which are mostly avail- 
able in other countries than America, 
know how satisfying such developments 
are. They approach the beautiful. 
They produce beautiful children and 
promise beautiful fatherhood and moth- 
erhood. And yet in England this result 
grew out of almost sheer fear of race 
extinction. In America we have not felt 
the evil results so pointedly, although 
they are in evidence in every State and 
even in every city and town in the coun- 
try. Will we some time look to our own, 
or will we replenish ourselves entirely 
from the overcrowded nations of Europe, 
as may already be instanced in certain 
portions of New England? It is a seri- 
ous question and it deserves our most 
serious attention. 

To solve this question we are going 
to have to give attention to some prob- 
lems which are even more fundamental 
than the housing problem. These prob- 
lems lie buried deep in our wage and 
taxation systems. I have no intention of 
preaching a sermon on justice, but we 
must place common justice at the root 
of the whole related group of problems 
or they will never be solved. To starve 
and stunt the many for the benefit of the 



few means, as all may see, extinction 
at both ends of the line. To permit this 
extinction and to look for the emer- 
gence of a real America from between 
the two is inhuman and based on im- 
probabilities too great for safety. The 
social evolution of America, which must 
serve as a basis for her artistic as well 
as her other forms of progress, demands 
for all a degree of justice; one may call 
it by what other name he likes. From 
it a nation of real homes, of social, eco- 
nomic and artistic possibilities may arise. 

We shall never attain the ideal, nor 
may we look for even an approach to it, 
so long as we build first and plan after- 
wards. The plan must precede. For the 
city, the pi must consider the com- 
munity, not the individual; for by this 
method only may the community and its 
component individuals come into their 
own. For the house, beauty must be kept 
in mind. The beauty of the individual 
house may be as simple as the beauty in 
nature, and that it harmonize with what 
is about it is just as simple, though it 
does require skill. The trouble is that 
these points have been consistently 
treated only in the way we have ignored 
them. 

Still another problem set for housing 
reformers is to build a fit home that a 
working man can afford to occupy. The 
best ingenuity of the American people 
has gone into raising the value of land, 
the cost of materials and the wage of 
skilled workers, while the wage of or- 
dinary labor remains about where it was 
fifty years ago. The result is that there 
exists an unbridged chasm between the 
common laborer and a decent home. I 
have been trying for months to find an 
architect who could design and build a 
house for such a purpose and have so 
far failed. To build such homes on a 
large scale is an interesting problem and 
one worthy of the thought of skilled 
men. I am yet hopeful of finding men 
who will consider it. 

Here is where the common justice I 
have mentioned can play a part. The 
man who works with his hands at the 
tasks which are fundamental in our lives 
deserves at the hands of society, not the 
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exploitation which may be seen on every 
hand, but a fair return for his labor 
and a fair share of the attention given 
to human problems. When he can in re- 
turn for honest labor house himself and 



his family and provide his other needs 
in decency he can hope. So can society, 
so can America. So can progress and 
justice, and so, even, can the rich. And 
so can art. 




THE SUN GOD FOUNTAIN 



ANNA COLEMAN LADD. SCULPTOR 



THE GARDEN OF MRS. W. SCOTT FITZ 



TWO FOUNTAINS BY ANNA COLEMAN LADD 



ON this and the opposite page are re- 
produced photographs of fountains 
by Anna Coleman Ladd, the one in the 
garden of Mrs. W. Scott Fitz and the 
other on the estate of Mrs. E. S. Grew, 
both on the North Shore of Massachu- 
setts in the vicinity of Manchester-by- 
the-Sea. These fountains were modeled 
last summer and were designed for the 
places they now occupy. In each in- 
stance it will be remarked that they 
have a direct relation to the founting 
water, and distinctly enhance the effect. 



The "Sun God" in Mrs. Fitz's garden 
is placed midway of a long and propor- 
tionately narrow pool originally and 
primarily purposed as a mirror for the 
noble tree which is the monarch of the 
place. The water sprays to the right 
and left enliven the aspect without troub- 
ling the surface of the water, but as. 
the wind blows they sometimes fall 
lightly on the statue causing the gold- 
bronze to glisten in the sun light with 
unwonted brilliancy. In this garden are 
two other sculptures by Mrs. Ladd — the 



